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Building with Blocks 
by R. W. Sexton 


* Fb VEN the most radically minded archi- 
E tects will admit that a logical archi- 

yg tectural design should reflect certain 
exert traditions which have long been as- 
sociated with the history of the locality in 
which the building is to be located. Original- 
ity in architectural design is logically attained 
by giving old forms a new interpretation, by 
taking advantage of the opportunities which 
modern structural materials afford, rather than 
by attempting to develop new forms which bear 
no suggestion of the influence of the old styles 
and periods. And it is also very evident that 
modern structural materials and new methods 


of construction frequently afford the architect 
his greatest opportunity to give a new inter- 
pretation to age-old ideas. 

In a recent tour of the principal cities of 
Southern California, I was particularly inter- 
ested in noticing the number of buildings of 
various types the walls of which were con- 
structed of what is known on the Pacific Coast 
as ‘“‘stone tile.’ The name of the product is 
somewhat misleading, as it is neither stone nor 
tile. It might be called concrete brick, for it is 
cast of concrete and has somewhat the form of 
a brick in size and in shape, yet it is hollow. I 
had naturally seen houses before built of con- 


House of Arthur Rosson, Santa Monica, Calif. ‘fohn Byers, architect 
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The stone-tile wall, painted, is slightly larger in the scale of its units than painted brickwork, and has 
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more sparkle in the surface. The Knapp house, Palm Springs, Calif. Allison Allison, architects 


crete blocks, as we designate the material in 
the East, but I had never felt the same inter- 
est in their structure as I did in California. 
When I first saw one of these houses I was in- 
terested in it because of the quality of the wall 
surface—its pleasing texture and its color— 
and because its visible structure gave to the 
design of the building a character which was 
so honest and sincere. 


—) 


But, as I saw more of California, as I had 
an opportunity to study the architecture of 
certain of the old buildings, still standing, that 
recall the days of the Missions, when the ter- 
ritory was inhabited by Indians, I realized that 
the interest of present-day California archi- 
tects in constructing the walls of modern houses 
of stone tile was due in no small measure to the 
fact that this thoroughly modern structural 
product afforded them an unusual opportunity 


to impart to their designs a quality which im- 
mediately recalled the old adobe houses of the 
early California settlers. Here, I recognized, 
was a striking example of reflecting traditions 
of the past in the architecture of to-day by 
giving a new interpretation to old ideas through 
the use of modern materials. 

For, while the concrete block may recall the 
adobe brick, it is in no sense of the word an 
imitation of it. It is different in texture, color, 
and size. John Byers, architect, of Santa 
Monica, who has been particularly successful 
in designing houses with stone tile walls, said: 
“Stone tile has all the virtues of adobe and 
none of its faults.” Mr. Byers, like many other 
architects on the Coast, often leaves the mate- 
rial exposed on both the exterior and interior 
wall. Should the owner prefer, however, a coat 
of stucco may be readily applied, in which case 
there is no need for exaggerating the texture of 
the stucco surface, for sufficient roughness may 
be obtained by simply covering the blocks, 
allowing the unevenness of the structural wall 
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In the Deep Well Guest Ranch, Palm Springs, Calif., Paul Williams, archttect, has painted the blocks 


inside and out 
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F 
Calif. H. Roy Kelly, architect 


Another of the frequent 
examples where the 
block wall is merely 
painted inside instead ¥ 
of being furred and 
plastered. In a mild 
climate a single thick- } 
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Outside fireplace of the Carver house, Palm Springs,  Detai! of texture on the Campbell house, Beverly Hills, 


Calif. ‘fames N. Conway, architect 


ness of wall serves very 
well ; under more trying 
climatic conditions a 
double wall is some- 
times used with a two- 
inch airspace between 


/ 


to produce a variety in stucco surface. Most 
architects, I find, however, prefer to leave the 
material exposed. They like the visible con- 
struction and they like the suggestion of adobe 
which the wall implies. 

In a climate such as that peculiar to South- 
ern California, where the temperature varies 
only slightly throughout the entire year and 
where rain seldom falls, architects do not have 
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Mr. Byers called my attention to the fact 
that a house constructed in California of stone 
tile costs only slightly more than if it were built 
of frame construction covered with stucco. He 
also pointed out to me how the walls may be 
reinforced, if desired, by inserting a rod through 
the hollow chambers of the blocks and pouring 
concrete around it. For when the blocks are 
laid one above another, breaking joints, the left 


Another example of the rougher texture occasionally sought. 
more often are reinforced with rods, grouted and allowed to set vertically before being butlt into the wall. 
Davidson house, Palm Springs, Calif. Alfred E. Heideman, designer 


to give as much thought to the elimination of 
dampness, moisture, and hot and cold air as 
they do in the East. So that concrete blocks, 
with their hollow chambers, afford perfect in- 
sulation for California houses. They tend to 
keep the house cool in summer by keeping out 
the heat of the midday sun, and also allow a 
comfortable temperature in winter when oc- 
casional strong winds from the Pacific blow 
chilly blasts over the neighboring Coast towns. 


Lintels are sometimes flat arches but 


chamber of one will fall directly over the right 
chamber of the block immediately above and 
below it. The blocks are manufactured in vari- 
ous sizes, to suit various wall thicknesses, and 
blocks are also made with sections to conform 
to the contours of such standard details as door 
and window frames. A particularly tight job 
may be obtained by caulking in steel frames 
with mortar, making them both dust-proof and 
wind-proof. 


The Architecture 


of Business Streets 


WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO PHILADELPHIA’S PRESENT OPPORTUNITY 


a even the least observant, nothing 
pi could be more patent than the daily 
trafic congestion in the central busi- 
cat ness portions of our large cities. And 
this evil is rapidly increasing despite the best 
efforts of the authorities to find an adequate 
remedy. At the present rate of increase, it is 
quite clear that it will not be long before the 
difficulties of circulation completely nullify the 
ultimate purpose for which the traffic exists. 
Centrality of position will no longer be an asset 
when accessibility has been cut off. What 
good will it do banks, insurance companies, 
great business houses, department-stores, shops, 
hotels, theatres, and the like if their clients, 
patrons or customers cannot reach them with- 
out making almost superhuman efforts? 

At the same time, centrality of position is 
absolutely indispensable for the efficient con- 
duct of many business and social activities, un- 
less our whole scheme of urban existence is to 
be radically changed and a state of disorganiza- 
tion brought about that is certainly not desir- 
able and scarcely thinkable. The demand for 
centrality has had its response in the skyscraper, 
and the skyscraper has contributed as much as, 
if not more than, any one other agency to traffic 
congestion. The other chief factor of conges- 
tion is the automobile. Yet it would be absurd 
to suggest eliminating either automobiles or tall 
buildings from city streets. The fact of the 
matter is that most of our business streets be- 
came such before the automobile came into its 
own. Long ere that event, likewise, the plan 


of city business districts had been determined. 
It is idle to talk of any extensive programme 
of re-planning the central business districts of 
our cities; it is not idle to talk of accommodating 
the architecture of our business streets to new 
conditions in a way that will obviate traffic 
congestion and preserve the accessibility of cen- 
tral positions. Motor cars are mobile, transient 
factors and cannot be directly dealt with fur- 
ther than by assuring free circulation and req- 
uisite parking space; architecture, being a 
static, tangible factor, lends itself kindly to the 
embodiment of new provisions dictated by 
modern demands. Since we can put our finger 
upon architecture as the one fixed and exactly 
calculable quantity, it is to architecture we 
must address ourselves for a solution of the 
difficulties confronting us. 

In a recent address to the Civic Association 
of Philadelphia upon “The Architecture of 
Business Streets,’ Mr. W. Pope Barney made 
some pertinent and highly suggestive observa- 
tions and pointed his remarks on remedial 
measures by the concrete possibilities presented 
for the development of an adequate Civic Cen- 
tre Scheme on the central site to be vacated by 
the removal of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
Broad Street Station upon the completion of 
the new station in West Philadelphia. 

After calling attention to the fact that “the 
value of street frontages as sites of maximum 
accessibility will wane” as it grows indispu- 
tably evident that “‘accessibility is theoretical 
only,” he points out that “the free flow of 


Three blocks, between 
Fifteenth and Eigh- 
teenth Streets, and 
bounded by Market 
Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Boulevard, to be 
given up through the 
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Details of the central block of the three, with the motor-cars parked below an open plaza. 
W. Pope Barney, architect; Zantzinger, Borie 8 Medary, associate architects 
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trafic and its correlative parking are of the 
most vital importance” if “those activities 
which should be at the centre” are to be en- 
abled “‘more profitably to remain there than 
go elsewhere.” So vital are circulation and 
parking facilities, he continues, “that in my 
estimation they should become the determining 
factor in the architecture of our city streets.’ 
Mr. Barney quotes Le Corbusier’s dictum 
that “the great city is a recent event with 
devastating consequences, the menace of to- 
morrow, for the forms lof our streets are not 
adapted to modern traffic.”” He likewise cites 
Major Curran, apropos New York’s plight: 
‘““We have so many skyscrapers, so many motor 
vehicles, and so many subways that we can 
hardly move about at all. We are caught in 
our own coils.” Then he goes on to say: 
“Suppose for a mament we face resolutely 
this appalling condition. What is to be done? 


There are. many activities which cannot be 


decentralized. They are the hub of the wheel 
which cannot be moved without dislocation of 
an infinite number of spokes which radiate 
from it.” Railway stations, the great banks, 
office buildings, exclusive shops, recreational 
activities such as the opera and theatres, mu- 
seums, libraries, lecture and exhibition halls, 
and certain educational centres and hospitals 
“must have adequate provision made for their 
easy accessibility. 

“We can re-route through traffic so as to 
relieve central congestion, but still the traffic 
_whose destination is the centre city is so dense 
as to threaten suffocation of our business life, 
and suffocate it it will, if we complacently al- 
low it to do so, by a continuation of our hap- 
hazard, illogical, and totally stupid placing of 
our great buildings, so that streets that were 
laid out by the limited vision of colonial days 
cannot now be widened to meet twentieth- 
century conditions. 

“Could anything be more unreasonable 
than the placing of a skyscraper on each of the 
four corners of a city block, bounded by nar- 
row streets, thus fixing for years to come the 
inadequate width of the streets with which our 
older cities are cursed, and leaving the centre 
of the block for an heterogeneous collection of 
minor, unrelated buildings and narrow light- 
courts with a silhouette of water tanks, pent 
houses, and chimney-stacks of a most ignoble 
description? It is by this unrelated planning 
and building that our problem is pee ert 
each year becoming worse. 
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“Let us for a moment consider the archi- 
tecture of our city streets as something more 
fundamental than the present vogue for black, 
synthetic marble and silver paint, more con- 
ducive to business growth than a new sign in 
scarlet light or a new interior of matched Rus- 
sian maple inlaid with Indian ebony, foreign 
materials whose very presence is ironical since 
they bespeak a freedom of communication’ 
which the streets before our doors belie. 

“Suppose this same city block should be 
brought under a comprehensive, intelligent 
scheme, and that the centre of the block (which 
with haphazard planning was so ignobly de- 
veloped) be used as the site for a super-sky- 
scraper combining all of the floor area which 
has been housed in the four corner locations. 
Then suppose that at the base of this great 
skyscraper sufficient space is left for doubling ’ 
the width of the street, and also for a line of 
low buildings whose shop fronts, facing the new 
sidewalks, close to the eye line, are their com- 
mercial asset. By this scheme, which is all 
quite possible, our area for air, light, and traffic, 
both vehicular.and pedestrian, would be im- 


. measurably -increased. Our central heating- 


plant would become infinitely more economical, 
our central elevators more convenient, our com- 
mon utilities for banking, dining, recreation, 
and even parking more easily accessible. Our 
light-courts would all have been merged into 
a great space around the building, and the 
curse which our English cousins feel inseparable 
from the skyscraper, namely the congestion at 
its base, and the overpowering nearness of its 
mass, removed. 

“Not only would our streets have been 
widened but actually the total volume of traf- 
fic would be lessened, as much of the intercom- 
munication would be within the great building 
itself. 

“There has been under study for the past 
year in Philadelphia a comprehensive develop- 
ment of three adjoining city blocks close to the 
heart of the city, which promises to achieve 
even greater advantages than any which could 
be envisioned in the development of a single 
block. With a property three blocks long it 
would be possible to solve the problem of the 
shopping area, namely the bringing of its 
patrons to its doors and providing parking 
facilities for the cars in which they come; at 
the same time it could constitute a group so 
comprehensive as to contain a sufficient num- 
ber of shops, great stores, offices, banks, places 
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of amusement and refreshment that would 
make it a city unto itself. 

“The development of such great tracts of 
property makes possible the creation of sepa- 
rate levels for moving vehicles, parked vehicles, 
and pedestrian traffic. In the Philadelphia 
scheme under study a great plaza is proposed 
on a level fifteen feet above the street, with 
double tiers of parking below it. This plaza 
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The central dom- 
inating mass of 
the three-block 
scheme. W. Pope 
Barney, archi- 
tect; Zantzinger, 
Borie & Medary, 
associate archt- 
tects 


would be surrounded by buildings and would 
span the traversing streets by bridges, so that 
the streams of traffic would correspond to the 
canals of Venice, over which bridges connect 
the piazzas. Thus would be obtained a shop- 
ping area of sufficient size to be truly compre- 
hensive, accessible from the street level, with 
the ordinary shop windows along the normal 
sidewalk, and with an upper level, the pe- 
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Daylight perspec- 
tive view of the 
central tower. W. 
Pope Barney, 
architect; Zant- 
zinger, Borie €8 
Medary, associ- 
ate architects 


destrians’ plaza, faced with a second array of 
shops, where the circulation would be under 
sheltering arcades and could be accomplished 
with neither noise, inconvenience nor danger. 
This plaza would be at a point of maximum 
accessibility, but would be raised above the 
nerve-racking whirl of traffic and, by gathering 
what would ordinarily have been an hetero- 
geneous collection of small light-courts into 
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one noble open space, a liability in commer- 
cial planning would be turned into an inspir- 
ing asset, capable of very dignified and artistic 
treatment, and would become a new point of 
departure in the architecture of business dis- 
tricts.”’ 

The accompanying renderings and plans of 
the specific scheme referred to by Mr. Barney 
sufficiently elucidate its chief characteristics. 
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Night view of the central tower with its great outdoor organ for the enjoyment of audiences in the 
plaza. W. Pope Barney, architect; Zantzinger, Borie 3 Medary, associate architects 
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Motor Fuel Stations in Variety 


On this page and the next are shown fuel and service stations in 

England, Denmark, and the United States—all of them evidences 

of our attempts to find a proper architectural form for this 

twentieth-century need. Above and below, the station near 
Coombe Bridge, Kingston By-Pass, London 
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In the city of Los 


A service station at San Fuan Capistrano, Calif. L. E. Wilson, architect 


Angeles, Calif. Roland E. Coate, In Boston, Mass., base on Old-W orld anrelaiee 
architect precedent 


A strictly functional scheme in Denmark. C. U. Liittichau, architect 


A SYNAGOGUE IN AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
HARRY ELTE, ARCHITECT 


end containing the Ark is worked out in black glass, black marble, and brilliant mosaic 
81 
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HARRY ELTE, ARCHITECT 
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A SYNAGOGUE 


Dining-room, Hudson Guild Farm, Andover, N. F. 
Clarence S. Stein, architect 


Summer Camp Buildings 


The scheme of separating dormitories from dining-room 
and commons room has become fairly general 
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Dining-hall of Hudson Guild Farm, Andover, N. F. Clarence S. 
Stein, architect. A prime requisite in these camp buildings 1s the 
use of local materials and familiar methods of construction 


The illustration below shows a detail in a private A detail of Rose Walter Cottage, Hudson Guild 
house, typical of the rugged simplicity of camp butld- Farm. Stone was gathered near by, the timber cut 
ing construction. Clarence S. Stein, architect from trees on the site. Clarence S. Stein, architect 
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Eugene H. Klaber, architect of Camp Walden, Den- The Camp Walden scheme consists of a main build 


mark, Me., says that it is “shack architecture,” but ing and eleven outlying bungalows, of which the 
the plans have been given some study photograph shows one 


The main building serves as the owner’s residence, the infirmary, dining-room, and general living-room 
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Plan of Camp Aladdin, Andover, N. F., designed 
by Clarence S. Stein to be built in two stages 


Plan of Rose Walter Cottage, Hudson Guild Farm, 
Andover, N. F. Clarence 8S. Stein, architect *: 


The living-room of Camp Aladdin, Andover, N. F. 
The camp was established by college girls to afford 
summer recreational facilities for poor children 
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es Ab death of John Kirchmayer brings 
Ts grief and a sense of personal as well 
as artistic loss. It must have been 
ro full thirty-five years ago that he first 
Hered on my office, a big, raw-boned, heavily 
bearded Bavarian, newly come from Oberam- 
mergau. At that time we were searching des- 
perately for artist-craftsmen of every sort, for 
we realized that architecture, particularly the 
sort we were trying to do, was in sorry case 
without these same craftsmen of every kind. 
We needed not only woodworkers and carvers 
but makers of stained glass, goldsmiths, forgers 
of iron, as well as painters and sculptors. It 
was a long time since such had been had for 
the asking, or even for the laborious searching 
out. As I remember it, Kirchmayer was the 
first godsend, though Otto Heinigke, in stained 
glass, followed close, with more to come. Then 
Yellin and Krasser in ironwork, Stone, Germer, 
and Wooley in the precious metals, and others, 
here and there, in different arts. 
As the first and, in some respects, the most 


John Kirchmayer died November 30, 1930, 
at his home in Hast Cambridge, Mass. As 
long ago as 1870 he played the part of Foseph 
in the Passion Play at Oberammergau, his 


birthplace 


John Kirchmayer, 


Master Craftsman 
by Ralph Adams Cram 


notable 1n our coveted sequence, Kirchmayer 


_ always had a peculiar place in our hearts, as in 
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the hearts of so many others who came to know 
him and work with him. Under the dynamic 
influence of H. H. Richardson, John Evans had 
begun the restoration of fine carving, though 
chiefly in stone. Kirchmayer was the first we 
found who could do in wood what we felt we 
must have, and it is not too much to say that 
he almost recreated the old art-craft of wood- 
carving in America. He was both craftsman 
and artist, of the old and only sound type where 
the two qualities are inseparably combined. 
He was no copyist and no dumb mechanic. If 
he liked what you did he said so, and the reverses 
He knew his craft and treated it with reverence 
and fidelity. Impatient of criticism, particularly 
if it was unintelligent—which was more often 
than not the case—he grasped an idea instan- 
taneously and, if left to work it out on his own 
lines, he was happy and almost invariably 
successful. He had that rare thing, creative 
imagination, and this showed itself in all he 
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did, no matter how hard one tried to beat it 
down or turn it into more conventional channels. 
All his statues were original, and much of his 
carving. 

Ultimately he began working out his own 
individual style, which he called “American 
Gothic.” There was much that was medieval 
in it, but more that was modern and most of 
all that which was wholly Kirchmayer, a curi- 
ous mingling of figure, drapery, and Gothic 
tracery. It was very architectonic and took its 
place intimately in canopied niches and fretted 
panels. He used stain of many kinds as a 
painter uses his colors, with paint and enamel 
on flesh and orphreys, and gold for haloes and 
decorations. 

Nor was it all “Gothic” with Kirchmayer, 
not even of the “American” type. In his later 
years he discovered (perhaps he had always 
known) Grinling Gibbons, and this master’s 
suave, Clean line, vivid lights and shadows, and 
fecund invention fascinated him. Without copy- 
ing he, in a sense, re-created his very individual 
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style and some of his best work was along this 
line. Also he loved the most delicate ivory 
carving, experimenting in it constantly. In 
fact, he was a sort of universal genius in the 
realm of wood and kindred materials, for his 
work in joinery was as scrupulous and enthusi- 
astic as his carving. 
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Never was there a man more loyal and de- 
voted to those who won his rather cautious con- 
fidence, and his generosity was proverbial. He 
worked steadily with my office for full thirty 
years, and he was always bringing gifts. I my- 
self have a huge chest or coffer made after the 
Bavarian fashion, and most exquisitely, without 
a particle of iron or other metal. It 1s covered 
with very beautiful low-relief carving—St. 
Benedict and William of Wykeham, my own 
coat-of-arms delicately touched with its correct 
tinctures, and most original decorative orna- 
ment, and all designed by himself, carved by 
his own hand, and fabricated also. A “‘museum 
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Kirchmayer’s earlier work 
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Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with Cram, Goodhue 


dy Chapel, 
collaboration 


Reredos of The La 


Above, ‘Meeting 
Through the Mist” 


At the far right, one 
of Kirchmayer’ s later 
carvings inspired by 
the work of Grinling 
Gibbons 
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Kirchmayer’s indi- 
vidual figures 
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piece,’ if ever there was one. There is also a 
great statue of the Virgin, wrought out of one 
huge block of bog-oak and touched with gold 
leaf and ivory enamel—one of the first things 
he did, I think, in his “American Gothic”’ style. 

Some years ago he seemed (I can’t imagine 
why) to think he was growing old, and he with- 
drew from regular professional work. It was 
during this time that he began to conceive and 
work out those strange, apocalyptic visions of 
Paradise and curious unconventional composi- 
tions, always religious, that some day will be 
considered as particular treasures in museums 
fortunate enough to own them. They are as- 
tonishing conceptions, intricate and sometimes 
involved, with something Dantesque about 
them, and over all a sort of recovered memory 
of his native Bavarian highlands. Now and 
then he would do a statue or panel for some one 
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of his friends, but always as a favor, working in 
his own kitchen and quite indifferent as to the 
amount of payment he received. He said he 
was too old to submit to the dictation of igno- 
rant or stubborn clients and he was going to 
use his art for his own satisfaction. I hope he 
got this, and in good measure. 

A striking and unique figure, both as crafts- 
man and as personality. His roots struck back 
deep into the fifteenth century and his art was 
utterly unconscious, unaffected, and instinctive. 
A type of what was, a few centuries ago, the 
natural thing among craftsmen of every kind, 
but now, alas, almost unknown though, /aus 
Deo, coming to life once more, whether to endure 
or not, who shall say? 

A great man, John Kirchmayer, In this 
confused and doubtful generation it may be we 
“shall not look upon his like again.” 


Above, “The Holy 
Nativity” 


At the extreme left, a 
companion panel to 
that shown on the cp- 


posite page 


Madonna and Child 
—a companion fig- 
ure to that of ‘foseph 
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Reredos for high altar of All Saints’ Church, Peterboro, N. H. This is the last work executed 
for Cram 8 Ferguson by Fohn Kirchmayer 


Choir stall ends for Calvary Church, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., carved by Fohn Kirch- 

mayer 1n collaboration with Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson, architects 


Choir stall ends for Calvary Church, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., carved by Fohn Kirch- 

mayer in collaboration with Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson, architects 


Madonna and Child, 
an example of what 
Fohn Kirchmayer 


liked to call his 
“American Gothic”’ 
style of wood-carving. 
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WORKING DRAWINGS 


By Jack G. Stewart 


This series, in which one draw- 
ing will appear each month, 1s 
designed to cover the smaller 
practical problems that confront 
the architect in his day’s work. 
The subjects chosen are those 
which, while not uncommon, call 
for some experience and know!l- 
edge of approved solutions. Next 
month the subject ts 
Stair Construction. 
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Some Pitfalls in Supervision 
By WF. Barte/s 


VII. WOOD FRAMING 


31TH timber the superintendent must 
tW ever be on the alert to reject mate- 
BX Yg rial which is not of the specified qual- 
2S ity, condition, and size. He must be 
able to tell immediately if it is being properly 
used. It is sheer waste to have a large girder 
and then diminish its effective strength by the 
Way it is supported. Fig. 1 shows how girders 
are often spliced on top of columns or on a bear- 
ing wall. The method is obviously wrong if the 
full potential strength is to be utilized and de- 
veloped, yet many builders will maintain that 
it has its original thickness at the centre where 
most needed. It seems almost useless to tell 
them that a beam is no stronger than its weak- 
est section, and that as they cut the ends these 
would break off before the middle was strained. 

Similarly with the first-floor beams of a 
house, care should be taken to make sure they 
are not just notched over the sill or plate as in 
Fig. 2. Beams in no case should be “‘shimmed”’ 
up with wooden wedges. All shims should be 
of slate or steel, and they should be as wide as 
the beam they are to shim. 

The superintendent should see that all beams 
that carry partitions above them are at least 
“doubled,” 7. ¢., two in number. This increase 
will prevent sagging floors and doors which 
will not close. Adequate bridging should be 
placed between the beams. Where headers and 
tail beams are used they should be carried in 
stirrup irons, for failure to do so will result in 
the development of bad cracks. It seems in- 


FIG i 


Fig. 1. The wrong and 
right ways of girder 
splicing 


Fig. 2. Improper sup- 
port of joists on sill 


credible that some builders think nothing more 
is necessary than to toe-nail the headers. 
Such practice is of course extremely slipshod’ 
and dangerous. No wood should come in con- 
tact with the ground; certainly not any beams 
or girders. Yet how often an otherwise well- 
built house has the supports for porch or stairs 
resting on the ground! This should never be 
countenanced. 

In brick buildings most city ordinances call 
for beams to be bevelled where they rest on a 
wall. This of course is so that, in case of fire, 
the beams would burn and fall out but would 
not topple the wall over. But care should be 
taken to see that they are not cut too far and 
have an adequate support on the wall (Fig. 3). 

Nowadays in apartment-houses studding is 
seldom set any way but the narrow way, but 
in the partitions between different apartments 
it should never be set any way but the wide 
way. For proper sound-proofing one of several 
good sound-absorbing materials should be nailed 
between studs. 

All studding should be well braced, bridging 
and other members being set and put between 
the studs. Where door or window openings oc- 
cur the studding should be doubled. Truss over 
narrow openings and see that steel-reinforced 
lintel or some other rigid top member is pro- 
vided for the wider openings. 

If diagonal sheathing is not used, care 
should be taken to see that the corner posts are 
well braced to give firmness to the framing. 


Fig. 3. The right and 
wrong ways of bevelling 
Joists 


Fig. 4. Toe-nailing a 
joist is a makeshift— 
use stirrup trons 
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INTERIOR WOODWORK othe 


LG RIM should be trim. The architect 
ole spends time, effort, and study to at- 
aX yg tain this end. But it depends upon 
4K the superintendent not only to see 
that his design details are carried out, but also to 
insist that all preliminary and final workman- 
ship not specifically mentioned by the archi- 
tect be executed in a practical and first-class 
manner. Well-designed and_ well-fabricated 
trim, however, would come to naught were it 
not well installed, but this in turn is dependent 
chiefly upon proper grounds, and plumb win- 
dow and door frames. It is this latter work 
which the superintendent often fails to scruti- 
nize carefully, with serious results later. 

First of all there must be good grounds. 
These are often poorly applied, if not entirely 
omitted. Probably half of our ordinary homes 
and apartments are without grounds. This is 
directly detrimental to both the trim work and 
plastering. As affecting the trim, the picture- 
moulds pull off too readily when there are no 
grounds present. The base boards become 
wobbly and, if topped by a neck moulding, the 
latter soon starts bulging out like an oversized 
collar on asmall neckband. The lack of grounds 
also makes the plasterer uncertain as to a hori- 
zontal line, and if two men are working the 
same room their guesses will seldom agree, with 
the result that corners are not true and surfaces 
billow like the sails of a clipper ship. Grounds 
should be of such thickness that both they and 
the plaster will finish flush. They should be 
well nailed to studs and masonry walls. It is 
preferable that they have slightly bevelled sides 
so as to provide a key for the plaster. Care 
should be taken to see that they are perfectly 
level and plumb with each other even though in 
places they have to be cut out slightly at the 
studs. Later this will be a great assistance to 
the plasterer to use as a guide and it will well 
repay the builder by producing straight and 
true walls. 

Window-frames in brick walls should be re- 
cessed laterally as far as possible in order to 
give the greatest amount of protection against 
wind and rain. A properly detailed and set 
window-frame will have a wind-break member. 
Window-frames should be well braced when first 
installed, because there is always the possibility 
of their being pressed in by the weight of the 
wall before the mortar is set. Then too, the 
pressure of wet mortar and the dampness tend 


to warp the sides inwards. Afterward they 


should be well caulked with oakum where they 


meet the masonry of the jamb and sill, and be 
sealed with a caulking compound which will 
withstand the elements and retain its elasticity. 
It is quite useless to use a mixture consisting 
mostly of tar and expect it not to melt with the 
heat of the sun. 

In frame dwellings the window-frames should 
have building paper carried well up to the open- 
ings and not stop short of them by a margin of 
a foot or more. The biggest air leakage will 
occur around all openings, and this should be 
anticipated. The frames should be perfectly 
true and square; the sash should not be hung 
before the plastering is completed, if this 1s 
possible. Of course, in the cold part of the year 
either the sash will have to be hung or the open- 
ings closed up to allow the lathers and plas- 
terers to work in comfort. Not only is this a 
union rule but it is false economy to work 
lathers in a cold place because of the very notice- 
able slowing up of their’ work. And, of course, 
the harmful effect of wet or freezing weather 
upon plastering is obvious and need not be 
described. 

The window trim should be inspected to see 
that it comes up to the specified requirements. 
The wood has been specified for certain fea- 
tures, such as freedom from resin, ability to 
stand knocks and bumps without denting 
noticeably, and therefore something “just as 
good” should not be installed. The work should 
be inspected to see that the mitred joints are 
dowelled as well as pinned and glued to prevent 
splitting apart upon the shrinkage of the work 
or any slight settling. It is well on good work 
to have the window stops screwed on with ad- 
justable washers, so that if the sash shrink or 
swell the stops can be more readily changed 
than if nailed in place. The stools should be 
well blocked and firmly secured. It is far bet- 
ter to have them 1) inches thick than thinner, 
as they often receive much abuse. The weather 
beats in on them, often the occupants sit on 
them or step on the edge of them in fastening 
curtains, and not infrequently if sills are of only 
34-inch stock many will be cracked before the 
mechanics leave the building. Any window 
through which material is taken should be es- 
pecially protected by boards placed over the 
sill and stool. 


(Continued in the March issue) 
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Adaptability of Certain Ancient Methods 
to Modern Use 


By Ernest F: lage 


ROX N a former article of this series (De- 
4 I cember, 1930) it was explained how 
eX Ya the principle which governed in the 
3-44 design of Doric temples may be ap- 
plied to the modern cottage. Great as is the 
contrast between such structures, it is by no 
means as great as that found in Greece itself, 
for the Greeks used the principle commonly in 
the liberal arts and for most articles of human 
handicraft—pots, vases, furniture, vehicles, 
vessels, etc. Vitruvius mentions the part usu- 
ally taken as the module in designing ships, 
and even in the humblest of household imple- 
ments its influence is often seen, for some of 
the kitchen utensils found at Pompeii are veri- 
table works of art. When one knows how to 
obtain correct proportions he does not will- 
ingly accept discords. My wife insists upon 
them for her household linen and prides herself 
mightily on its beauty. 

The very simplicity of this rule makes it 
hard for some to understand. They are so 
accustomed to think of art as something mys- 
terious and abstruse that they have difficulty 
in divesting themselves of the habit. 


Zz 


Perhaps the best way to make the matter 
clear will be by concrete examples, but first a 
few words as to the choice of a module. The 
most obvious one is a quantity which will fit 
evenly into the bay and into the distance be- 
tween the last bay and corner of building. In 
Greek Doric buildings normal width of bay 
was from axis to axis of triglyph pairs as stated, 
but in Corinthian and Ionic structures, where 
there were no triglyphs, it was from centre to 
centre of columns. Therefore in Doric build- 
ings the distance from the last bay, either at 
sides or ends, to corner of building was half 
thickness of a triglyph, and in Corinthian and 
Tonic buildings, half diameter of a column. 
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We speak of normal dimensions because ac- 
tual dimensions were generally less, being af- 
fected by inclination and batter. Inclination 
and batter, however, were not intended to 
change proportions but simply to correct that 
optical illusion which makes a fagade of equal 
width appear wider at top than at bottom. 
Inclination and batter which affected dimen- 
sions above did not, of course, affect them be- 
low, and the measurements quoted in the first 
of the present articles show conclusively that 
height in the Parthenon peristyle was propor- 
tioned to breadth and depth at stylobate. 


2 


This was doubtless thought an improvement 
on the older method used in the temples of 
Zeus at Olympia, Diana Propylea at Eleusis, 
and Theseus at Athens, where height was pro- 
portioned to breadth and depth at frieze and 
inclination was downward from frieze instead 
of upward from stylobate as in the Parthenon, 
but the result of the innovation was probably 
not regarded as altogether satisfactory, for in 
the temple at Basse, built by Ictinus immedi- 
ately after the Parthenon, it was not repeated. 

In buildings without columns and where 
widths of bays are not necessarily equal, the 
obvious module is one which will fit evenly both 
into the building unit and into the distance be- 
tween the last unit and the corner of the build- 
ing. The small house of Figs. 1 to 4 inclusive 
comes under this latter category. The building 
unit represented by the larger squares is 46 in., 
and the distance between last unit and corner 
of building 15 in., or one-third the building 
unit. Therefore in this case the module equals 
wall thickness and is represented by the smaller 
squares. This then, to use the words of Vi- 
truvius, is the “quantity taken from the build- 
ing itself which should serve as a term of com- 
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parison between all parts and the whole.” 
But the injunction applied most rigidly to 
temples and other monumental works. It was 
as evident in Greek and Roman times as it is 
to-day that, however desirable it may be to 
carry out the rule rigidly in all types of build- 
ings, 1t is not always practicable to do so in 
structures for domestic and commercial uses. 
Over and over again Vitruvius stresses the im- 
portance laid by the Greeks on the observance 
of exactness, especially in temples, where per- 
fection was the aim. 

While there can be no doubt that the more 
rigidly and exactly proportions are observed, 
the more satisfactory the result, yet workman- 
ship and exactness of the kind found in Doric 
temples must always be impracticable in build- 
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ings of a baser sort. But a near approach to 
perfection can generally be made and even if 
not absolutely true throughout, most pleasing 
results be had. Who has not been charmed by 
the proportions of some old colonial building? 
It may be the end or side of a house or barn. 
Formerly it was a mystery to me why some of 
these old structures should so captivate the 
eye and others (by far the greater number) be 
so ugly. I did not understand it until I dis- 
covered that it was the habit of many old car- 
penters and housewrights to deal in round num- 
bers. Buildings would often be laid out with a 
ten-foot pole, so many poles long, so many wide, 
and so many high, thus, unwittingly obtaining 
the same kind of proportions which the Greek 
architect used for his temple. No wonder they 
please. 

Now to illustrate some of the methods I 
have found most convenient to use in the ap- 
plication of this principle by a concrete exam- 
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ple, let us take the small house whose design is 
given. The units employed are those already 
mentioned and which I have found most con- 
venient to use in designing such buildings, as 
explained in the last article. The plan (Fig. 2) 
consists of a square of 20 modules, giving the 
proportion of I to 1, superimposed on a rectangle 
14 modules wide and 50 long; proportion, 7 


to 25. 
—) 


In the central mass (Fig. 3). Height from 
ground to top of wall is 16 modules and breadth 
20 modules; proportion as 4 to 5. 

Height from ground to top of cornice, 15 
modules and breadth 20 modules; proportion, 
3 to 4. 

In wings. Height from ground to top of 
walls, 10 modules and breadth 15 modules 
(Fig. 3); proportion, 2 to 3. 

Height from ground to top of cornice, 9 

modules and breadth 15 modules; proportion, 
SRCOns: 
At ends (Fig. 4). Proportions of the main 
part are the same as in front. Height of wings 
from ground to top of wall, 10 modules and 
breadth 14; proportion, § to 7. 

Inside. Breadth 1n living-room 12 modules, 
depth 14 modules; proportion as 6 to 7. 

Height in living-room 8 modules, breadth 
12 modules; proportion, 2 to 3. 

Same height to depth, 14 modules; propor- 
tion, 4 to 7. 

In dining-room and principal bedrooms, 
breadth g modules and length 12 modules; 
proportion, 3 to 4. Height to beams in these 
rooms 6 modules and breadth g modules; pro- 
portion, 2 to 3. 

Same height to length of 12 modules; pro- 
portion, I to 2. 

Openings. Upper windows 3 modules square; 
proportion, I to I. 

Lower windows 3 modules wide and ¢ high; 
proportion, 3 to $. 

Doorway 3 modules wide and 6 high; pro- 


portion, I to 2. 


It appears, therefore, that the whole house 
and all its parts are in what we have called 
primary relationship. So far as proportions are 
concerned all is correct. It is a work of art 
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because it has qualities derived from man’s 
intellect which nature cannot give, but success 
does not depend wholly on the observance of 
the rules. To combine correct proportion with 
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taste requires skill. The observance of the laws 
of harmony in a musical composition does not 
necessarily produce a great work of art, but a 
great work of art can hardly be made without 
knowledge of those laws, and conditions are 
precisely similar in works of design. If propor- 
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tions are guessed at there is sure to be discord, 
whereas if they conform to the rule this great 
handicap is removed. Therefore it is safe to 
say that a knowledge of the laws of proportion 
is a great aid in composition and an inestimable 
boon to the designer. Measurements in the 
temples make it certain that the simplest 
possible rule for proportion was used system- 
atically when art reached its highest develop- 
ment. ‘It therefore behooves the artist to un- 
derstand that rule and he can do so by practice 
in designing even the humblest objects. 


> 


The foregoing example illustrates the use of 
standard units for small houses. 

Tenements form another class of buildings 
in which I have found it convenient to stand- 
ardize the module. Here the unit taken is 
three feet and the module one foot, represent- 
ing wall thickness. It might be thought that 
differences in size and shape of lots and all the 
intricate specifications for courts, yards, offsets, 
etc., of the New York law would render the 
use of a module altogether impracticable, but 
I do not find it so. Indeed, I find it vastly 
easier to meet the conditions with a module 
than without one. I have made innumerable 
plans for such structures during the last thirty 
years and have never found.a case where the 
principle did not prove a help. An illustration 
of the use of this unit for an inside plot 50 by 
100 ft., in a plan which complies with the Mul- 
tiple Dwelling Law of New York, is given in 
Fig. 5. Here it will be seen how conveniently 
the unit lends itself to the plan in furnishing 
compartments of the various sizes desired, viz: 
living-rooms, 12 by 15 ft.; bedrooms, 12 by 12 
ft., or 9 by 15 ft.; kitchens>6 by 1o.tt;sbathe 
rooms, 6 by 6 ft.; corridors, 3 ft. wide, etc. It 
therefore appears that even in such a building 
there is no reason why perfect proportions 
should not be observed both inside and out. 


In the April issue Mr. Flagg’s series of articles will be continued, 
with further explanation of the ease and economy with which his 
methods lend themselves to the design of a small house. 
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Friday, November 21.—The A. I. A. 
directors, meeting in Detroit the other 
day, added their views to those who are 
pointing out that the present offers an 
unusual opportunity for building eco- 
nomically. There are those, both among 
individuals and institutions, who see 
this opportunity and are seizing it. An 
important educational institution in the 
Middle West is starting to build now, 
although it has not yet raised the money 
for its building programme. The theory 
upon which it is going ahead is that by 
borrowing money for two years in ad- 
vance of a bond issue, so as to take ad- 
vantage of present prices, the saving will 
far more than offset these interest 
charges. Moreover, the institution will 
have the use of its new buildings two 
years sooner. A situation of this kind is 
one that can perhaps best be brought to 
the knowledge of prospective builders by 
architects. The members of the profes- 
sion are the trained experts that the pub- 
lic relies upon to see just such situations 
as this, and keep it informed. 


Saturday, November 22.—H. G. Wells 
brought forth an idea the other day as a 
possible aid to the present period of 
worldwide depression. His theory is that 
we have been spending most of our time 
and energy upon the development of 
quantity production. What we really 
need to balance this is quantity con- 
sumption, and this latter may be 
achieved more readily by community 
buying. The individual, having his in- 
come cut or being psychologically de- 
pressed, stops buying what we produce. 
The community, however, needs all that 
all of us can produce, and more. Why 
not, then, develop community buying in 
place of, or in addition to, individual 
buying? The poor man needs a shelter, 
and cannot buy it. The community, 
however, can buy it, and by so doing, 
would help to keep all of us working and 


producing. 


Monday, November 24.—Douglas Has- 
kell takes a shot in a recent issue of The 
Nation at the profession’s predilection 
for ““a good mass.” 

“Mass is the chief bogus idea in 
American architecture to-day.... Is it 
not crazy that an Empire State Building 
should be riddled with six thousand four 
hundred separate framed openings just 
because Mr. Jones’s two-story house has 
a few such things called windows’... 
the Beaux-Arts crowns the blackest 
plans, and our leading architects go on 
building solid ‘monuments’ or statues, 
and then solemnly and regretfully punch- 
ing them full of holes. Mass was an ac- 
cident that happened to live for thou- 
sands of years because people were 
obliged to build in masonry and stone, 
and there existed no quantity of clear 
glass. In a word, since we no longer 
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build tall buildings, at least in masonry 
construction, they should possess some 
other characteristic than “a good mass.’” 

Nevertheless, my feeling is that in 
the Empire State Building the architects 
have been signally successful in avoiding 
that very common fault of “a wall 
punched full of windows.” 


Thursday, November 27.—This is the 
day upon which we should give thanks. 
Lacking, at the moment, the oppor- 
tunity for thankfulness over plenty of 
work on the boards, perhaps there are 
other causes for rejoicing and a grateful 
heart: 

1. That the architect is once again be- 
ginning to think rather than to copy— 
designing in terms of present needs, 
present methods, present materials, 
rather than in the ideals of other times 
and other peoples. 

2. That the profession is beginning to 
see the wide difference between the atti- 
tude of mind suggested in the paragraph 
above and the “modernism” represented 
by the invention or mere copying of bi- 
zarre mannerisms, startling innovations, 
jazz ornament. 

3. That the architect is rapidly emerg- 
ing from that phase of modern thought 
that placed functionalism upon the 
throne as the aim and end of all design; 
that he is coming to realize that it is not 
enough to satisfy man’s material needs 
in a building, but that there are esthetic 
and spiritual needs no less important. 


Saturday, November 29.—Lunched 
with Egerton Swartwout, who spoke of 
the trouble brought into architectural 
competitions by novice professional ad- 
visers. To most architects the writing 
of a programme seems an easy task. As 
a matter of fact it is not so easy as it 
might appear. Once drawn, its provi- 
sions may bring all sorts of complications 
and even a failure of acceptance by the 
A. I. A. If professional advisers would 
use the aids at their command, many of 
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these complications would be avoided. 
The Institute publishes a- “Circular of 
Advice and Information Relative to 
Architectural Competitions’? and a 
“Standard Form of Competition Pro- 
gramme.” A preliminary submission of 
the proposed programme to the adviser’s 
chapter competition committee, or, if 
necessary, even to the Institute’s stand- 
ing committee on competitions, would 
avoid many pitfalls that may otherwise 
confront adviser and competitors later. 


Monday, December z.—Lunched with 
Rayne Adams and David Coyle, dis- 
cussing the possible trend of city streets 
of the future. Coyle proposes that motor 
trafic and pedestrian trafic should be 
entirely isolated one from the other, 
possibly by putting street-level stores on 
the inside of buildings facing upon an 
arcade, and leaving the outside for motor 
trafic only, without sidewalks. Park- 
ing, of course, would be provided for in 
the bases of the abutting buildings. 

Frank Lloyd Wright dropped in with 
some material for his forthcoming book, 
and, incidentally, told me of the hor- 
nets’ nest he stirred up when he was 
quoted in the Milwaukee papers as say- 
ing that their new County Court House 
in its classical architectural dress sets 
Milwaukee back fifty years. 


Tuesday, December 2.—Stephen F. 
Voorhees, the new president of the New 
York Chapter, A. I. A., presided at the 
luncheon meeting to-day, where a large 
attendance discussed the unemployment 
situation, and the means being taken by 
various committees to ameliorate condi- 
tions. Robert D. Kohn spoke of the 
Federal activities, Richmond H. Shreve, 
for the fund-raising activities in the city 
under the so-called Prosser Committee, 
and Julian Clarence Levi, on the activ- 
ities of the Architects’ Emergency Com- 
mittee. The latter committee has estab- 
lished at The Architectural League an 
employment bureau through which the 
neediest cases are to be given emergency 
work on a three-day basis in drafting for 
the Architect’s Small House Service 
Bureau. For this work Voorhees, 
Gmelin & Walker have donated the use 
of a whole floor in their offices with 
drafting tables, heat, light, and _ tele- 
phone service. 


CN 


Wednesday, December 3.—E. P. Good- 
rich was the guest of the editors at 
lunch to-day, and launched an interest- 
ing discussion on architecture and city 
planning. He was of the opinion that 
architects in their efforts along these 
lines have had in mind too strongly the 
desirability of architectural focal points 
and grand plazas—perhaps the result of 
the influences starting with the Chicago 
Fair of ’93. Mr. Goodrich quoted Ray- 
mond Unwin, perhaps the most out- 
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standing figure among architects who 
have specialized in city planning: 
“The architect is especially trained to 
find beautiful forms of expression for 
practical requirements and to this end 
should first accept obediently the in- 
structions which should be prepared for 
him by the sociologist, the economist, 
and the engineer; and then within the 
limits prescribed should find a beautiful 
form of expression in the plan.” 


Thursday, December 4.—Lunched with 
Rutherford Boyd who has just returned 
from Chicago. He is experimenting with 
nitro-cellulose lacquers in the expecta- 
tion of finding a new medium of art ex- 
pression in this precocious infant indus- 
try. 
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Monday, December 8.—I noticed in a 
window of the Empire State Building, 
now nearing completion of the exterior 
structure, a sign which states very mod- 
estly the name of the architects. It is 
rather an innovation for New York— 
this public notice of a responsibility and 
a credit assumed, yet the practice is al- 
most a commonplace in Chicago and 
other western cities. There seems to be 
no good reason why the questions which 
arise in the minds of the public and those 
more especially interested as to author- 
ship should not be answered in this frank 
way. The placing of architects’ names 
upon all buildings under construction 
would assuredly simplify the task of the 
architectural editor. 


Tuesday, December 9.—Sris Chandra 
Chatterjee, A.M.A.E., M.R.A.S., Stha- 
patya-Visarada, called to-day with a 
letter of introduction from Claude 
Bragdon. It was interesting to | ear 
from the lips of one so far removed fiom 
western architecture, the impression 
that it had created upon him. Mr. 
Chatterjee is a distinguished architect in 
his own country, India, having designed 
many important buildings, and quite 
recently a new house for Rabindranath 
Tagore. Of American architecture, that 
which has most impressed Mr. Chatter- 
jee is the commercial work, but of it he 
says most apologetically that it lacks 
soul. Its size, eficiency, and mechanical 
perfection is impressive, but it lacks 
something that might be called, for 
want of a better name, spirituality. 


Friday, December 12.—The A. I. A., 
through its Committee on City and 
Regional Planning, is trying to find out 
whether “character and individuality of 
cities and regions can be consciously at- 
tained.” Whereas the character of a 
Salem, a Philadelphia, or a Williamsburg 
was marked in the early days of the re- 
public, since America has become the 
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melting-pot of the world, stimulated by 
national advertising, its wants supplied 
in standardized packages by chain 
stores, there is little reason to believe 
that we are not aimed definitely toward 
national uniformity. Climatic condi- 
tions and local traditions will help to 
maintain the individuality, but in these 
days an office building in Oklahoma 1s 
not likely to be very different from an 
office building in Reading, Pa. 


Monday, December 75.—Richard J. 
Neutra, of California, dropped in on his 
way around the globe. Among the many 
interesting things he told me of his 
travels was the fact that he saw among 
Japanese architects and students more 
books and periodicals than among the 
men of any other nation, including the 
English and ourselves. The Japanese 
are hungry for information, and take all 
of the architectural periodicals that they 
can find. Even though the text is unin- 
telligible to most of them, the pictures 
mean a lot. 


Tuesday, December 16.—Yesterday, 
with J. Davidson Stephen, spent the late 
afternoon and most of the night hanging 
the current show at The League—work 
of the late George Washington Smith, 
architect. Never before have I seen in 
one place such a magnificent collection 
of photographs, not alone because of the 
unwavering excellence of the subject- 
matter, but through the artistry of the 
photographer himself. If I am not mis- 
taken, this show is going to awaken New 
York to a new conception of what has 
been going on along the West Coast. It 
will very probably also give the mod- 
ernists pause. 


Wednesday, December 17.—Went up 
to see the new building which Cass 
Gilbert designed for the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters, one facade of 
which faces the old building of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters de- 
signed some years ago by McKim, 
Mead & White. Mr. Gilbert duplicated 
the McKim, Mead & White facade, 
since the buildings face one another at 
the end of the court leading through the 
middle of the Hispanic Society group. 

Then down to see the ceremonies in 
connection with the opening of the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York, which 
Joseph H. Freedlander has just com- 
pleted. Incidentally, it has in the main 
lobby one of the finest self-supporting 
stairways of marble slabs I have ever 
seen. The city has a splendid museum, 
but as yet nothing in it. 


Thursday, December 18. —“We archi- 
tects get quite a thrill out of discussing 
the ingenuity of wind-bracing the Em- 
pire State Building, but did you ever 
stop to think of a big modern liner 
moving down the bay? Here is a steel- 
framed structure as large as the Empire 
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State Building, less the outlying base. 
Every line of her hull is there for a 
definite purpose. Every hatchway is 
located where utility requires. Every 
rivet shows. I ask you if any architect 
has designed a building that will give 
you the thrill of admiration aroused by 
these modern liners?’’ Thus spoke 
Raymond Hood in introducing Frederick 
C. Palen, of the Newport News Ship- 
building Company, who talked to us at 
The League on Transatlantic Ship 
Forms and Design. 


Friday, December 19.—Ellis F. Law- 
rence, Dean of the School of Architec- 
ture and Allied Arts, University of Ore- 
gon, writes me that he was interested in 
our discussion of architectural education 
at The League as reported in the Diary 
for October 23d. He says: “Of course, 
systems go wrong, but the teacher really 
is the key—isn’t he? Given an inspira- 
tional teacher, all is well, if he is free 
to do his will, and the student is left free 
to develop his own mind and talents. 
The new president of the University of 
California, Robert Sproul, said recently 
to his‘student body: ‘Seek not to learn— 
but to think. Seek not to accept—but 
to question and solve. Your best test 
for a successful college education is ever 
to ask, and to answer the question: “Is 
it true—and what of it?”’” 
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Saturday, December 20.—F red T. Ley, 
a New York builder who recently re- 
turned from Europe, says that in spite 
of the fact that land is comparatively 
cheap in most European cities, they are 
putting up high buildings, probably in- 
fluenced by our own vertical efforts. 
The services of some American archi- 
tects are being employed, and a number 
of experienced American builders, teach- 
ing American construction methods to 
Europeans. Mr. Ley says that structural 
steel work is handled over there exactly 
as it is with us, excepting that the con- 
tinental European, not being a baseball 
player, does not attempt to catch his 
red-hot rivets in a bucket, preferring to 
relay these from furnaces to riveters by 


hand. 


Monday, December 22.—There 1s evi- 
dently a real need for uniformity in 
mortgage laws throughout the various 
States. The present situation, in which 
the laws differ widely, naturally re- 
stricts the flow of mortgage money from 
one State to another where it might be 
more advantageously placed. There is a 
Uniform Mortgage Act, which has been 
endorsed by the American Bar Associa- 
tion, National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards, American Title Association, 
and other authorities. Incidentally, it 
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provides a mortgage form of one hundred 
and fifty words instead of the present 
forms of several thousand words. 


Wednesday, December 24.—The edi- 
tors of one hundred and fifty-five tech- 
nical, trade, and service publications 
have pooled their opinions as to the 
present trend of business with a com- 
posite opinion in part as follows: 

“Aggressive merchandising of  ser- 
vices as well as commodities, new prod- 
ucts developed through research to meet 

_ specialized needs, the invasion of style 
into the field of staple commodities, re- 
duction of both manufacturing and sell- 
ing costs through further mechanization 
of industry and trade, continuation of 
the philosophy of employed labor at 
high wages as a fundamental basis for 
purchasing power, further stabilization 
of industry by the regulation of produc- 
tion to measured demand, possible 
changes in government relations to pri- 
vate enterprises and of government 
supervision—these are the major trends 
for 1931. 

“Tn the building field, the use of ma- 
terials not formerly employed in build- 
ing construction is to be expected in 
1931, with special attention to new 
methods of construction to reduce costs 
as well as a development of new mate- 
rials and special products. An effort 
will be made to modernize the distribu- 
tion of building materials through de- 
velopment of merchandising principles in 
the lumber trades. . . . Plans for home 
building on the instalment basis prom- 
ise to play an important part in re- 
establishing the field of small-house con- 
struction,” with possibly a movement to 
reduce the second-mortgage evil by long- 
time, high-per-cent, first mortgages 
based on reliable appraisals to stimulate 
small-home building. 
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Friday, December 26.—TVhe National 
Building Units News prints a particular- 
ly succinct article in its November issue 
entitled, ‘‘Nothing to Sell!’ Here is 
part of it: 

“The tradition of the architect is as 
old as Babylon. His leadership has 
never been in serious dispute. Yet to- 
day the architect is confronted with a 
situation of difficulty unknown to his 
historic brothers who built the pyramids 
and the Acropolis. The growth of spe- 
cialization from a complex welter of 
building problems, the additional vol- 
ume of detail caused by modern em- 
phasis upon water-supply, heating and 
insulation, and the amazing variety of 
new materials and new technics, all 
have combined to throw upon the archi- 
tect’s shoulders the varied problems of a 
general staff of technicians. 

“In spite of this growing complexity 
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and specialization, it is vital that the 
leadership of the architect—as an archi- 
tect—be maintained and strengthened. 
The tradition of architectural leadership 
is a human heritage of proven value, and 
it has never been more badly needed 
than at the present time, when the 
artistic unity of buildings is apt to be 
lost sight of in undue emphasis upon the 
special functions of their parts. 

_ “To help the architect in maintain- 
ing his heritage of leadership . . . manu- 
facturers will have to raise their stand- 
ard of service to the architect to the 
height of the architect’s own standard 
in serving his client. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to say that 
this cannot be done at all from the usual 
standpoint of intensive salesmanship, a 
standpoint utterly alien to the expert. 
The architect is not a salesman, but a 
creator, an interpreter and a supervisor. 
Too great a part of his time is demanded 
when he himself must segregate the 
helpful facts regarding building mate- 
rials from the chaff of sales-talk and 
personal coloration added by manu- 
facturers’ sales representatives. The 
architect has nothing to sell. He re- 
ceives a compensation for giving—giving 
his creative ability, his experience, his 
authority as a commercially disinter- 
ested expert. The building materia! 
manufacturer has his material to offer, 
but in attempting to ‘sell’ it to the 
architect, in the sense that goods are 
sold by one commercial firm to another, 
he limits his usefulness, takes unneces- 
sarily from the architect’s all too lim- 
ited time, and compels an architectural 
listener to discount a part of his con- 
versation as selling talk. 

“To serve the architect as he should 
be served, the building material manu- 
facturers must develop the capacity of 
their representatives as expert consul- 
tants on the product offered, and its cor- 
rect use and relation with other prod- 
ucts in the architectural scheme.” 


Saturday, December 27.—The auto- 
mobile industry displaced the building 
industry for the first time in 1928 as the 
largest user of steel. For 1930, building 
and construction work again took the 
lead, putting the automobile in second 
place, and the railroads in third place. 
The amount of steel going into building 
construction was about Ig percent of the 
total of all steel made during the year. 


Monday, December 29.—Lunched with 
Harry Leslie Walker, David Coyle, and 
Robert Wiseman, the last named of 
whom made the point that while the 
principle of the setback is almost unt- 
versally accepted, with its degree of 
prevention of light robbery, we appar- 
ently make no provision for robbery of 
light through the use of light-absorbent 
wall materials. For example, there is a 
building in the centre of New York 
built of a very dark red porous brick 
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which unquestionably darkens the build- 
ings across the street from it far more 
than would the addition of five or six 
more stories on the building line. On 
the other hand, as Coyle pointed out, 
the use of a white glazed brick is some- 
times as disturbing with its reflected 
glare. It would seem, therefore, to be a 
rather nice matter to insist upon a re- 
stricted range for the light-absorptive 
factor. With the additional complication 
of the orientation involved, possibly 
such matters as these can be handled 
only through the arbitrary control of an 
architectural commission. 


Tuesday, December 30.—The Nation 
issues once move its “Honor Roll for 
1930,” listing the names of Americans 
who have, during the past year, per- 
formed some distinguished public ser- 
vice, who have made a contribution to 
art or to literature, or who have merely 
done something interesting. Under the 
heading of architecture are the follow- 
ing three names: 

Buckminster Fuller, engineer, of 
New York, for his pioneering work in 
developing the potentialities of mass 
production, new materials, and new 
engineering principles for housing that 
is practical, cheap, and of good design. 

Henry Wright, of New York, for 
his attempt to cope with the con- 
gested living conditions of the Amer- 
ican city. 

Eliel Saarinen, now of Detroit, for 
the delightful character of the Cran- 
brook School near that city. 
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Wednesday, December 37.—Spent a 
couple of hours with Raymond Hood 
this afternoon absorbing his enthusiasm 
for working out designs in the solid 
rather than on paper. So far as I know, 
Hood’s method is unique in that he 
makes the roughest kind of a plan first 
and then jumps immediately into clay 
for three-dimensional design, working 
frequently with René Chambellan, who 
has an amazingly developed facility for 
architectural expression in clay. The 
ease with which he widens a skyscraper 
by three feet or adds ten stories to its 
middle—by the simple expedient of 
cutting it in half with a wire and slip- 
ping in an extra section—makes one 
gasp. 

Hood has been trying to persuade the 
heads of some of the architectural 
schools that if the students were taught 
modelling almost as soon as they are 
taught drawing—not the modelling of 
acanthus leaves and similar ornament, 
but buildings in the mass—it is likely 
that they would find the clay the more 
facile means of expression. 


Programme of a Competition 


WOT! FRIEND of ArcHITECTURE, who 
an % insists upon remaining anonymous, 
has generously offered cash prizes 
ee % amounting to three hundred dollars 
in a competition which, it is hoped, will serve 
the purpose of busying for a little while the 
pencils and hands of designers otherwise not 
too fully occupied. 

The Problem: It is required to design a side- 
wall fixture for an office-building lobby. The 
location is on a blank wall of marble 12 feet 
wide and 25 feet high. The fixture is to serve 
a triple purpose, being a source of light and 
providing also for the entrance of warm air and 
the withdrawal of cool air. The size of the lobby 
is not given, since it is intended that the fixture 
will be repeated in various parts of the lobby to 
equalize the lighting, heating, and ventilation. 
Materials at the option of the designer. 

Show front elevation and a combined side 
elevation and section, at as large a scale as may 
be satisfactorily presented on the sheet. 

The Fury: Messrs. Raymond Hood, Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, and Ralph T. Walker. 

Compensation to Competitors: On behalf of 
the donor, ArcHITEcTURE will pay to the au- 
thors of the three designs selected as most 
meritorious by the jury, each the sum of one 
hundred dollars. 

In addition to the above awards, ARCHITEC- 
TURE will present its bronze medal for excellence 
in design to each of the three winners. 

Eligibility : Architects, students, and drafts- 
men are invited to enter this competition. 
It is mot necessary that a competitor be a 
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actual size. David 
K. Rubins, 
Sculptor 


subscriber to ARCHITECTURE. A competitor 
may submit one or more designs, but not 
more than one prize will be awarded to a 
competitor. 

Requirements: One sheet (paper, not card- 
board) only is required for the presentation of 
each design. It must be exactly of the size in- 
dicated in the sketch diagram herewith, the 
border margins left blank ex- 
cept for the nom de plume or 
other identifying device. The 
drawing may be in line or 
wash, or both, but if in wash 
it should be in monochrome, 
preferably in India ink. In- 
dicate all scales graphically. 
To preserve the anonymity of 
drawings, each is to be signed 
with a nom de plume which is 
also written upon the outside of a blank white 
envelope containing the competitor’s name and 
address. Drawings may be sent flat or rolled, 
and are to be addressed ““ARcHITECTURE’S Com- 
petition, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.” 
The closing time, March 2, 1931, at noon, is for 
receipt of entries at the office of ARCHITECTURE, 
rather than the closing by postmark date—this 
being necessary in order that judgment can be 
made and the awards published in the following 
issue of the magazine. In justice to all, no ques- 
tions regarding the competition can be answered. 

Drawings awarded prizes become the prop- 
erty of ARCHITECTURE for publication. Other 
drawings will be returned to the senders if post- 
age is included. 


SYom de plume 


DEVOTED TO 


CONTACTS 


A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE BUSINESS SIDE 
OF ARCHITECTURE AND ITS RELATION TO THE INDUSTRIES 


A Double Use tor Lumber 


TWO-INCH PLANK USED FIRST FOR CONCRETE 
FORMS AND AFTERWARDS FOR PARTITIONS 


RADICAL departure from 

standard construction for apart- 
ment partition walls, involving a 
more effective use of lumber, has 
been developed in the offices of 
Schack & Young, architects and en- 
gineers of Seattle, and is being used 
for the first time in an apartment un- 
der construction in that city. 

The interesting departure from 
standard practice lies in the fact 
that the partition lumber is cut to 
length and first used as forms for 
concrete construction. It therefore 
never leaves the location in which it 


is first carried as an auxiliary con- 
struction material and finally set up 
for permanent construction. 

The construction involves the use 
of 2-inch by 6-inch tongued-and- 
grooved Douglas fir lumber, first 
using it as shoring, bracing, string- 
ers, and soffit boards for reinforced 
concrete construction, after which it 
is taken down and built into a mill- 
construction partition. The great 
bulk of this material is pre-cut to re- 
quired finished lengths. 

A typical partition consists of the 
2-inch by 6-inch set up vertically, 


making a solid 2-inch wall. For 
sound-resistant partitions, this wall 
is covered with sound-resisting ma- 
terial on each side and plastered. 
For minor partitions, it may be 
lathed with wood lath. Where wood 
lath is used it is furred out by lath 
strips set vertically at about 16-inch 
centres to gain a better clinch, and 
the whole nailed through to the 
2-inch by 6-inch core. 

This construction is extremely 
fire-resistant, there being no hollow 
spaces except those occasionally en- 
countered for housing pipes or ducts, 


Workmen tightening 

wedges under the 2- 

tnch by O-inch 

tongued - and - grooved 

plank used as shoring 

for the concrete floor to 
be poured above 


and these are cut off by the fire- 
proof floor at each floor level. 

Such a partition is extremely re- 
sistant to sound transmission. This 
type of wall is thinner than standard 
hollow walls and effects a material 
saving in space. 

The economic feature of this con- 
struction practice is that all of the 
floor formwork is used up in the par- 
titions. A single 2-inch by 6-inch, 
well braced, supports an area of 
about 15 square feet. Stiffening the 
entire construction, a row of 2-inch 
by 6-inch, doubled, is carried down 
the centre of the span. 

A great saving is found in the ease 
of erecting forms and taking them 
down, with the almost total absence 
of waste and elimination of the labor 
of removing and destroying large 
quantities of form lumber. Labor 


costs are very materially reduced. 
In regions where freight rates on 
lumber become a considerable item, 
it would be found economical to use 
the 2-inch by 6-inch material for 


After the plank has been used for shoring, it is taken 
down and piled ready for use in partition walls, having 
previously been cut to length 
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wall forms, later using it up in the 
type of partition described above. 
In the average apartment construc- 
tion it will be found that with the 
most extensive use of 2-inch by 6- 
inch in formwork, there still will re- 
main a small deficiency inthe amount 
of lumber required for partitions. 
This form of construction is very 
simple. Workmen are able to go 
through with the various steps in 
using lumber with great speed. As 
shoring, the 2-inch by 6-inch are 
first cut to length, then set up and 
braced, each upright resting on 
wedges for adjustment which ap- 
proximate the thickness of the plate 
to be used. The soffit boards con- 
sist largely of 2-inch by 6-inch cut 
to partition lengths and put to- 
gether with temporary cleats. 
When the forms are removed, the 
lumber is piled in positions conveni- 
ent for installation in the partition 
walls. It has been found that forms 
so constructed are stiff and unyield- 
ing and that the finished soffits and 


The plank is finally set up as partitions, being insulated 
and plastered or lathed and plastered, resulting in a 
partition thinner than the standard hollow type 
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ceilings are correspondingly straight 
and true. Records on this building 
show no concrete loss usually result- 
ing from deflection. 

The only waste consists of the 
cleats and possible odd lengths, most 
of which are used up in the parti- 
tions over doorways and the like. 
When taken apart, the 2-inch by 6- 
inch are substantially free of nails, 
making the reconditioning easy and 
inexpensive. 

When set flush in the wall posi- 
tion, the wall is almost airtight, even 
before lath and plaster are applied. 
Space for electrical outlets and con- 
duits are cut as required. 

This type of building, which in- 
volves concrete floors with all ver- 
tical openings fire-proof and open- 
ings protected by fire doors, in con- 
junction with mill partitions, ap- 
pears to offer a great range of use- 
fulness. ‘The solid partitions are 


practically incombustible and a fire 
would be confined to any apartment 
in which it started. 
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Forthcoming Portfolios will be devoted to the following sub- 
jects: Clock Towers (March), Altars (April), Garage Doors 
(May), Mail-Chute Boxes (fune), Weather-Vanes (Fuly), and 
Bank Entrances (August). Photographs showing interesting 
examples under any of these headings will be welcomed by the 
Editor, though it should be noted that these respective issues are 

made up a month in advance of publication dates. 


Subjects of Previous Portfolios # # + 


1926-27 

DORMER WINDOWS 
SHUTTERS AND BLINDS 
ENGLISH PANELLING 
GEORGIAN STAIRWAYS 
STONE MASONRY TEXTURES 
ENGLISH CHIMNEYS 
FANLIGHTS AND OVERDOORS 
TEXTURES OF BRICKWORK 
IRON RAILINGS 

DOOR HARDWARE 
PALLADIAN MOTIVES 

GABLE ENDS 

COLONIAL TOP-RAILINGS 
CIRCULAR AND OVAL WINDOWS 


1928 

BUILT-IN BOOKCASES 
CHIMNEY TOPS 
DOOR HOODS 

BAY WINDOWS 
CUPOLAS 

GARDEN GATES 
STAIR ENDS 
BALCONIES 
GARDEN WALLS 
ARCADES 

PLASTER CEILINGS 
CORNICES OF WOOD 


1929 

DOORWAY LIGHTING 
ENGLISH F}REPLACES 
GATE-POST TOPS 
GARDEN STEPS 

RAIN LEADFR HEADS 
GARDEN POOLS 
QUOINS 

INTERIOR PAVING 
BELT COURSES 
KEYSTONES 

AIDS TO FENESTRATION 
BALUSTRADES 


1930-31 

SPANDRELS 

CHANCEL FURNITURE 
BUSINESS BUILDING ENTRANCES 
GARDEN SHELTERS 

ELEVATOR DOORS 

ENTRANCE PORCHES 

PATIOS 

TREILLAGE 

FLAGPOLE HOLDERS 
CASEMENT WINDOWS 

FENCES OF WOOD 

GOTHIC DOORWAYS 
BANKING-ROOM CHECK DESKS 
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